CHAPTER VI
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN THE AGE OF
PHILANTHROPY
It is a great mistake to think that, before the work of the great
philanthropic societies of the 18th century, England was unpro-
vided with schools giving elementary instruction. On the other
hand, one must not hasten to the opposite extreme and assume that
the provision of primary education was in any degree adequate to
the increasing population of the country. That many primary
schools existed is certain, but we have no means at present of ascer-
taining their number.
Adamson writes, "The practice, by a few private persons in
different parts of the country, of maintaining or founding purely
elementary schools for the poor, which had been begun under
Elizabeth, continued, and the number of such schools probably
increased during the century which followed. For example, at
Lambeth in 1661 Richard Lawrence, a Commonwealth soldier,
founded a charity school for twenty boys. During the period 1671-
81, Dr. Busby, headmaster of Westminster School, gave five or six
pounds annually for instructing the poor children of the parish.
The Blue Coat School, Westminster, founded in 1688 ... educated
and clothed, and, finally, apprenticed fifty boys. In 1697 Colonel
Colchester, one of the five original founders of the Society for the
Propagation of Christian Knowledge, was maintaining at Westbury
on Severn a school in which sixty-seven boys and girls learned
writing and reading, the horn book,1 primer and New Testament." 2
1The Horn Book was a development from the Prymer. The latter was
originally the people's prayer book of pre-Reformation days, containing those
parts of the Breviary suitable for the laity. The 15th- and 16th-century prymers
not only contained instructions on the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, etc., but were
generally prefaced by the alphabet, lists of vowels and consonants, and lists
of syllables, e.g ab, eb, ib, etc. The Horn Book appeared as early as 1450
as a kind of abridged prymer. The alphabetic preface to the prymer, together
with the Lord's Prayer and the Creed, were printed on a card and attached
to a wooden tablet. The card was protected by a sheet of horn. The handle
of the tablet made the affair look like a bat, and no doubt schoolboys used it
for this purpose as well as for learning to read. Girls often worked out their
own little prymers with needle and coloured wools. These samplers contained
the alphabet, vowels and consonants, texts, prayers, verses, and illustrations of
various kinds. Eventually the name "prymer" was given to any type of
introductory textbook.
8 Adamson, J. W.   A Short History of Education, p. 197, C U.P., 1919.
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